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{Continued from page 198.} 


Tue friends of Huss in Bohemia made every effort in 
their power for his release. A petition was sent round 
through the kingdom signed by all the nobility and gen- 
try. In this they reminded the council of the safe con- 
duct given him by the emperor, and reproached it with 
imprisoning him before he was tried or heard in his de- 
fence, and begged that he might have a speedy hearing. 
When they were put off, they renewed their petition till 
at last it was granted, and they were promised that he 
should have a hearing in less thana week. They also 
accused the emperor of breach of promise, but the church 
with its false-hearted, dishonorable reasonings apologized 
for him, and poor Huss was left to the tender mercies of 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. ‘The council fixed the first of 
June for the examination of Huss, meaning by this his 
condemnation, for this was their only purpose. They 
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242 MARTYRS. 


meant to examine his doctrines in his absence, and send 
for him afterwards to hear his sentence. 

His Bohemian friends who came with him to Constance 
went to the emperor and informed him of this plan; he 
was much displeased, and sent an order to the council to 
do nothing in the affair but with their poor victim face to 
face. This had its effect, and Huss was summoned to 
appear before the council the next day. 

Before going with him to his trial you will like to hear 
something of his friend Jerome of Prague who had said 
to him in parting, *‘ Dear master, should any evil happen 
to thee, I will fly to thine aid.” 

When Jerome first heard of the captivity of his friend, 
he knew not what to do; he hesitated between the desire 
to follow him and the dread of sharing his fate. Huss 
in his letters to him had urged him not to come, recom- 
mended prudence to him, and held up his own mistake 
as a warning to him; but his love for his friend and his 
fearlessness of evil prevailed against all objections, and 
he set out for Constance without any safe conduct from 
any one. 

He arrived about the middle of June, and mingling 
with the crowd by whom he was not known, he overheard 
the sad news of his master’s condition, and that it was 
thought he would be condemned in prison without any 
open trial, and that he would leave his prison only to die. 
A violent panic seized him, and he took flight as sudden- 
ly as he came. Such was his haste and terror that he 
left his sword behind him. 

The news of his arrival soon spread, and search was 
made for him, when it was ascertained that he had de- 
parted. Jerome did not stop until he arrived at Neber- 
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lingen. There thinking of his imprudence he wrote to 
the emperor for a safe conduct; he grounded his claim 
on his innocence, his rank, and his coming there of his 
own free will. ‘The emperor was honest enough to re- 
fuse it, as he knew it would be of no use to him. The 
council, of whom he also asked a safe conduct, granted 
one upon such terms as clearly meant nothing, for it was 
upon the condition that he was guilty of no heresies. 
Jerome seemed now to set aside all prudence, for he 
went from place to place declaiming without any pre- 
caution or moderation against the council. He was a 
man of an impetuous nature, speaking out from his first 
impulses and never calculating the effect of his words. 
At last one day dining with some ecclesiastics, he called 
the council a school of the devil and a synagogue of ini- 
quity. Some of the priests were offended and sent for the 
police officers, and poor Jerome was arrested. An order 
was sent when it was known that he was a prisoner, and 
he was carried to Constance loaded with chains, placed 
in a cart, and carried, surrounded by a guard of soldiers, 
to the house of the Elector Palatinate. The cardinals, 
prelates and doctors met on the 23d of May in the refee- 
tory of the Dominicans, and gave orders that Jerome 
should be brought before them. He was led through 
the city bya strong guard of soldiers, the Elector himself 
as if in triumph leading the melancholy procession. 
Jerome appeared before the assembly loaded or rather 
decorated with fetters. When asked why he fled from 
Constance he replied it was because he had no safe con- 
duct, and that if he had had one he should not have fied. 
He defended himself as well as he could; he was an 
eloquent lawyer, but it was all in vain. He desired them 
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to prove he was wrong, and then he would confess his 
errors. They drowned his voice with clamors and cried 
out, * To the flames with him, to the flames.” ‘If it 
be your pleasure that I am to die,” said Jerome, “ let the 
will of God be done.”’ The archbishop said no, he wished 
his conversion, and Jerome was sent back to prison. 
‘Fowards evening he heard a friend by the name of Pe- 
ter Maldoniewitz cal! to him through one of the windows 
of his prison. Jerome replied, ‘* Welcome, brother ;” 
and Peter continued, “ Strengthen thy soul; be mindful 
of that truth which thou hadst so often in thy mouth 
when thou wert at liberty and free from shackles. My 
friend, my master, do not fear even to face death for it.” 
“‘ Yes,” replied Jerome, “‘ many things have I said con- 
cerning the truth, and I will maintain them.” Other 
friends tried to speak to him and encourage him, but 
were prevented. ‘The archbishop of Riga who had the 
charge of him had him removed that very night to the 
dungeon of a tower in the cemetery of St. Paul, where 
he ordered him to be heavily ironed. His chains were 
riveted to a lofty beam in such a way as to prevent his 
sitting down; whilst his arms were forced by fetters ta 
cross over his neck behind, so as to force him to hold 
down his head. ‘The old authors who actually wrote his 
history and saw him with their own eyes in this situation 
say that he was kept for two days in this position, fed 
only on bread and water, and without his friends from 
Bohemia knowing where he was. At last Peter the 
notary learned from one of the keepers of his prison 
where he was, and succeeded in procuring for him better 
food. Jerome soon fell very ill, and he demanded a 
confessor. His hands were then somewhat loosened and 
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at last he recovered from his illness. His confinement 
in this dreadful prison lasted a whole year, and here at 
present we must leave him and return to Huss. 

In a large hall of the cloister of the Franciscans, John 
Huss was brought before the assembly of churchmen of 
all ranks who were to try him for heresy. When he 
appeared before them, his books were shown him and he 
was asked if he acknowledged them to be his produe- 
tions. He examined them and answered, ** | acknowledge 
them to be mine; and if any man amongst you can point 
out any mistaken proposition in them, I will rectify it 
with the most hearty good will.” ‘The reading of the 
articles then began, and one present spoke against one 
proposition. Huss began to reply, when there burst forth 
such a furious clamor from the whole assembly that it 
was impossible to hear a word that he said. His friend 
Peter the notary, who was present, says in his account 
of the meeting, that “‘ One would have thought that the 
assembly consisted of wild beasts rather than sage doctors 
assembled to discuss grave and important questions.” 
When the tumult had somewhat subsided, Huss made an 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures ; this oceasioned a general 
outcry of * That is not the question !” while some of them 
uttered accusations against him and others laughed him 
to scorn. Huss made no further attempt to speak, and 
his enemies enjoyed their triumph. ‘He is dumb!” 
cried they; “ he has taught the heretical proposition con- 
tained in the article.” Luther in writing of this scene 
many years after said, ‘ All worked themselves into 
rage like wild boars; the bristles of their back stood on 
end, they bent their brows and:»gnashed their teeth 
against John Huss.” He however in the utmost asten- 
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ishment, but perfectly motionless, sadly turned his eyes 
round the assembly, where he expected to see his judges, 
but found only enemies, and said, ‘I hoped to have 
found different treatment, and had supposed I should ob- 
tain a hearing. I am unable to make myself heard over 
80 great a noise, and [ am silent because I am forced to 
it. I would willingly speak if I could be listened to,” 
and now he held his peace. Then they said he was 
confounded, and by confession guilty. His few friends 
who were present tried in vain to obtain a hearing for 
for him ; all they could do was to postpone his trial. 

The Bohemian nobles gave the emperor, who was not 
present, perhaps from shame at his treachery, an account 
of what passed, and conjured him to be present at the 
next sitting of the council. Sigismund promised that he 
would attend. The next appearance of Huss before the 
council took place on June 7th. On that day an eclipse 
which was long afterwards talked of in Europe, com- 
pletely darkened the sun’s disc; and it was not until 
after the darkness had altogether disappeared, about an 


hour after noon, that the council assembled in the hall of 


the Franciscans, where it had before met. Well had it 
been that they had taken the darkest moment of the 
eclipse for their wicked work. John Huss was led there 
by a large body of soldiers. The emperor soon entered, 
and took his place at the head of the hall; he came to 
secure decency, and he succeeded. He had a painful 
part to play that day. He beheld right in front of him, 
loaded with chains, that same John Huss for whose liberty 
he had pledged his imperial word. He came with the 
hope of saving from condemnation the man whose trial 
he reproached himself for not having prevented. He 
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hoped and he firmly believed that he might save him by 
the influence he might exercise over his mind. But there 
were two things against this, the fidelity of Huss and the 
ruthless cruelty of his persecutors, particularly the two 
men from Bohemia, Michae] Causis and Paletz—the last 
his friend in earlier days. They had neglected nothing 
to procure his condemnation, from the fear of the shame- 
ful defeat they should suffer if he escaped their grasp. 

This time Huss was heard. Many charges were made 
against him ; what were false he denied ; those that were 
true he confessed. When he was accused of expressing 
a doubt about the damnation of Wycliffe and of approving 
of his doctrines, he replied, ‘* These were my words: I 
cannot affirm if Wycliffe will be saved or lost. I would 
willingly have my soul where his is.” This noble answer 
was greeted with a roar of laughter. He appealed tohis 
books to prove that many charges against him were false. 
When accused of appealing from the pope to Jesus Christ, 
he replied, ** | swear that no appeal can be more just and 
more holy. Is not an appeal from an inferior judge to a 
higher and more enlightened one, according to law? And 
what judge can be superior to Christ? Is there in any 
one more justice than in him in whom neither error nor: 
falsity can be found? Is there any where a more assur- 
ed refuge for the wretched and the oppressed?” Whilst 
John Huss answered thus with solemn earnestness, he 
was overwhelmed with mockery and insult. 

When accused of urging the people to arm themselves 
in defence of their doctrines, ‘* Yes,” said he, ** I certainly 
did invite the people to arm themselves to support the 
truths of the gospel, but only with the arms spoken of by 
the apostle, the helmet and sword of salvation.” 
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After the trial, John Huss was given up to the areh- 
bishop of Riga, who had also the care of his friend 
Jerome of Prague. 

As the soldiers were leading him away, he was called 
up to the emperor, and the cardinal of Cambray accused 
him to the emperor of saying, that if he had not come to 
Constance of his free will, neither the emperor nor the 
king could have forced him to come. ‘ Reverend 
father,” replied Huss, ‘*1 said that there were in Bohe- 
mia many nobles that wished me well, and that they 
could have kept me and concealed me in such a manner 
that no person could constrain me to come to Constance, 
uot even the king of Bohemia or the emperor himself.” 
At this brave reply the cardinal grew red with anger and 
exclaimed, *‘ Do you hear the audacity of this man?” 
The assembly murmured, and there was a great commo- 
tion amongst them, when his friend John de Chlum reso- 
lutely stood forward and dared to defy the emperor 
himself, in defence of his friend. 

“ John Huss,” said he, “ has spoken well. I am but 
an insignificant person in Bohemia compared with many 
others ; and yet if I had undertaken it, | would have 
engaged to defend him for a year against-these great 
sovereigns! what therefore, would they have done who 
are far more powerful than I, and who possess impreg- 
nable fortresses ?” 

The cardinal replied that enough had been said, and 
exhorted Huss to submit to the council. The emperor 
also endeavored to move Huss and to justify himself; 
he acknowledged that he had given him a safe conduct, 
and said it was to enable him to have a free hearing be- 
fore the council, which he had certainly had; he said 
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that it was not allowable to protect a man in heresy, and 
urged him to submit, and promised him only a moderate 
correction in case he confessed his errors, but that if he 
continued stubborn he would himself light the fire that 
was to burn him, rather than let him escape punishment. 
** Our counsel therefore is, that you unreservedly submit 
to the authority of the council.” 

** Magnanimous emperor,” replied John Huss, “ I shall 
first of all return thanks to your majesty for the safe 
conduct which you gave me.” Here his friend dreading 
what was to follow such a beginning, interrupted him 
and said, ** Confine yourself to offering a justification for 
the stubbornness of which the emperor accuses you.” 

Huss then with mildness repeated his usual defence 
and said, ‘I did not come here, excellent prince, with 
the intention of defending myself with stubbornness. 
God is witness to the truth of what I assert. Let any 
thing more excellent or more holy than what I have 
taught be shown me, and I am perfectly ready to re- 
tract.” At these words the soldiers led him out and the 
council separated, E. L. F, 


[To be continued, } 





SicKNESs seems to be meant to teach us the value of 
everything which belongs to existence, nay the delight 
vested in the consciousness of existence itself when all 
else is converted into pain. The faith in the permanence 
of the naked spirit, our very self, exalts us above every 
experience of present evil. C, FOLLEN, 
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FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


Ir is in failure, in distress, 
When, reft of all, it stands alone, 
And not in what men call success, 
The noble, valiant soul is known. 


He who perfection makes his aim 
Shoots at a mark he may not reach ; 

The world may laugh, the world may blame, 
And what it calls discretion preach. 


And he will fail to win the goal 
Which low ambition makes its own; 

But far beyond, his earnest soul 
Stands in the light, though all alone, 


It was through insult, pain, and loss 
That Jesus won immortal power, 

Thus the great failure of the cross 
Was his triumphant, glorious hour. 


Think not of failure or success ; 
He fails who has a low desire. 
Up to the highest ever press 
Stull onward, upward, higher! higher! 


Make such thy purpose—such thy aim, 
That they who watch thy spirit’s flight, 
Shall look to Heaven from whence it came, 

And lose thee in celestial light. 


E. L. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POODLE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POODLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G,. C, PFEFFEL. 


We confess a strong partiality for the four-footed hero 
of the following pages ; but as some parts of his conduct 
in the course of his long and very eventful life, are in- 
consistent with any high standard of morality, we must 
beg our young friends, in case they should consider him 
as intended for their example, to follow him with dis- 
crimination ; and while they admire his wit and sagacity, 
and imitate his gratitude to his benefactors, kindness of 
heart, docility and fidelity to whatever he considered to 
be his duty, to note carefully the difficulties and dangers 
in which his occasionally thievish propensities involved 
him. Over his dishonesty and the sentiments of revenge 
which he sometimes expresses, let them cast the mantle 
of charity, and remember that our entertaining friend 
was afier all but a Dog. His classical and _ historical 
allusions may be perplexing tosome of his younger read- 
ers, whose inquiries he would probably reply to, in the 
words of the mother of Sir William Jones to her son, 
** Read, and you will know.” 

‘¢ In one of the large lakes which our star-gazers des- 
cry in the moon, lies an inland, which, for thousands of 
years has been appropriated as an Elysium for the manes 
of dogs, those faithful companions of men. The sober 
bull-dog and the fawning greyhound, the snapping cur 
and the gamesome poodle, are here united in fraternal 
groups, from which even the awkward pug and the dainty 
lap-dog are not excluded ; since these as the highest and 
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lowest in the scale of rank, leave behind them with their 
terrestrial skins, the unequal privileges of caste. 

Such a company was once collected around the flow- 
ery border of the lake, when the shade of one of their 
brethren wafted on a silver cloud, arrived in a neighbor- 
ing coral inlet. The new comer was welcomed with 
bustling gladness and introduced tottering into the varied 
circle. After he had recovered himself from the pleas- 
ing languor of his passage, the chairman of the club 
said to him, “ Brother, the laws of our republic impose 
on you the duty of relating to us the history of your 
terrestrial pilgrimage. We are curious to hear it.” “ My 
history,”’ answered the shade with a cheerful mien, “is 
far from being an every day one. Had I only possessed 
as I do now, the gifts of reason and language, ora biogra- 
pher, like so many fools and rogues in the lower world, 
the epic of my life would have been printed by subscrip- 
tion, and immortalized by painters and engravers on fans 
and in almanacs. My heroism however cost me too 
dear and often did me too little honor, to be boasted of 
here, where all delusion ceases. In the mean time, if 
my story can afford an agreeable hour to: the circle of 
my new friends, I shall not repent of having been the 
knight of aromance.” 

With longing impatience the company reclined around 
the stranger, as he related to them the contents of the 
following pages. 

“T was born in free Germany, under the government 
of a crowned philosopher, who was equally fond of tall 
soldiers and little greyhounds. My mother was the pet 
of a respectable cobbler, whose house she guarded. She 
belonged to the true poodle breed, and since I also was a 
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genuine poodle, it follows that my father too must have 
been a poodle, though I am unable to say any more 
about him. 

My graceful form and coal black skin attracted the 
attention of a grenadier who was quartered at my land- 
lord’s. He offered him a Turkish tobacco pipe for me, 
and I might thank this pipe for not having been drowned 
immediately after my birth, like my three brothers and 
sisters. Whenl opened my eyes for the first time, I 
found myself close to the full udder of my mother, who 
looked affectionately on me and licked my face. Up to 
this time my existence had resembled an obscure dream ; 
the sight of the caresses of my mother excited in me 
the first feeling of joy. As I was her only nursling, I 
necessarily throve, and my affection towards my good 
nurse increased with my consciousness every day. 

When I had reached the fourth week of my life I 
was weaned, and exchanged in due form for the Turkish 
tobacco pipe. Lafleur, so was my master named, 
having taken his departure from France twenty years 
before, unprovided with a military passport, gave me the 
name of Joli, (pretty) which without boasting, I may say- 
I justified more and more every day , and corresponded 
to in every tittle. Over his rations of bread and potatoes 
1 soon forgot my mother’s milk, and as the well-to-pass 
cobbler sometimes admitted me to his table, I failed not 
of opportunities to practise my young teeth on a juicy 
bone. So passed the halcyon days of my puppyhood, 
soon followed by a more serious epoch. 

You may imagine how I felt, when one day my mas- 
ter, Lafleur, took me by the head and set me upright 
against a wall. This position was so unnatural and 
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fatiguing, that I instantly tried to regain my balance upon 
my four feet; my Mentor however understood how to 
check my natural impulse, by continually tapping my 
paws with a stick. In short, after an eight days tuition, 
I could stand as straight as an arrow against the wall; 
and then he placed a fly-brush on my arm, and decorated 
my head with a paper grenadier’s cap. 

But this was far from ending my school education. 
With many a sigh and many a cuff, I was taught in the 
eourse of a year to beg with graceful humility, to go into 
the water, to look for lost things, to take off my cap and 
to leap over a stick, in honour of Frederick the Great, 
as well as Monsieur Lafleur. Difficult as my noviciate 
had been, after the completion of my studies I was richly 
rewarded forthe pains I had taken. All the bystanders 
in the taverns and ale-houses, before whom I was obliged 
to exhibit my accomplishments, gave me tid-bits, and 
when my lord and master carried me with him to the 
guard-house, the good-natured soldiers took the morsels 
out of their own mouths to throw them to me. In one 
word, Joli was caressed by every body, and the whole 
town rang with his praises. 

My celebrity continued nearly a year; after which I 
began gradually to sink into oblivion, as I was unable to 
offer any fresh food to the curiosity of the public. To 
remedy this misfortune, my prudent Mentor had actually 
formed the design of beating into me some new tricks, 
when a lucky accident exempted both him and me from 
this task. 

There was a yearly fair in our town, and Lafleur 
evailed himself of the opportunity to exhibit me before 
the strangers at all the corners of the streets and thorough- 
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fares. My talents riveted the attention of the leader of 
a puppet-show, who had erected his booth in the marke, 
place. He proposed to associate me with his dramatic 
establishment, and purchased me of my former owner 
for two ducats. 

On the same day I had to serve as the Bucephalus to 
his wooden harlequin, when he paraded through the town 
with a kettle drum ia attendance, and announced to the 
aristocratic patrons of his theatre, an extra entertain- 
ment. I was required to play off my pranks in the 
interludes, and was clapped almost as vehemently as my 
rival in the red jacket and pointed cap. After some days 
we removed our temple of the Muses, and repaired toa 
small moor near a Bohemian country town, where we 
halted. 

Here a lamentable catastrophe awaited me. My new 
patron at once allowed me to display all my talents; 
finally, he held a stick before me, and said, “ Huzzah, 
Joli, leap for the emperor.” Now as I had only been 
accustomed to leap for the king, and did not know what 
sort of a thing an emperor was, I did not move, and suf- 
fered the order to be repeated a third time without making 
the least preparation for a spring. This obstinacy set the 
whole pit in commotion. My principal was dragged by 
the hair from the stage by a patriotic cobbler, as an enemy 
of the state, and I should undoubtedly have been sacri- 
ficed on account of my political blunder, had I not found 
means in the general confusion to escape through a back 
door. Iwas as yet too little accustomed to my new 
master, to seek shelter in his lodgings; I seized in prefer- 
ence, the favourable opportunity for obtaining my liberty, 
and ran straight forwards to a field, where I hid myself 
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under the high grain, which protected me from all 
discovery. I passed the whole night in my asylum; on 
the following morning, hunger compelled me to desert it. 
I directed my course towards a village which | perceived 
in the distance, and full of confidence, I turned into the 
best ale-house which stood on the road. 

How great were my surprise and joy, when, on enter- 
ing the room, I saw my instructor, Lafleur, sitting behind 
the table, with a glass of beer in his hand, and relating to 
the landlord the history of his desertion from the Russians ! 
He recognised me as speedily as I knew him; I sprang 
into his arms and licked his brown cheeks, while he called 
me by name and pressed me to his heart. The landlord 
and landlady, stared at us alternately, and as they saw 
me eycing with greedy looks, a piece of bread which lay 
on the table, they and my friend, vied with each other in 
indemnifying me for my long fast. 

After the repast, we proceeded on our way, and in 
two days arrived at Prague, where Lafleur sold himself 
anew. He failed not, torepeat my old collegiate exer- 
cises with me, and as he now wore an imperial uniform, 
it was his first business to teach me to leap for the empe- 
ror. This name had been so deeply impressed on my 
memory, that it cost little trouble to familiarize me to the 
new maneuvre. 

My talents brought him many pennies, and [ should 
have been the happiest poodle in the world, if my envious 
comrades had not disliked, and often maltreated me. 
Lafleur saw this, and only waited for an opportunity to 
extricate me from their caprice. This was not long in 
coming. A country nobleman who had come to Prague 
in quest of a tutor for his sons, but could find no one who 
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would serve for the sixty gilders, which he allotted as the 
salary, was desirous of carrying back to them a compan 
ion at least, and thought he had made a grand bargain 
when I was consigned to him by my Mentor for six gilders. 

The gracious lady, and her most patrician family, 
opened their eyes wide, when instead of a professor of 
the humanities, they saw a poodle spring out of the coach. 
I may say however without vanity, that the little masters 
at least, exulted in the exchange, especially when their 
kind papa had justified his procedure, by the practical 
evidence of my accomplishments. 

In a few days I was regarded, notwithstanding my 
plebeian descent, as the youngest child of the family. 
The young ones fed me from their own plates, and put 
me to bed in their chamber. And my master caused 
a splendid collar to be made for me, engraved with his 
arms, and furnished with this inscription, ‘I, Joli, have 
the honor to belong to his illustrious Excellency, the 
Lord Baron of Rehbok.” 

An old proverb says, ‘* Nothing is harder to bear, than 
good days.” The idleness and sumptuous living which 
I had now been enjoying for two months with my noble 
patron, inspired me with the insolent idea of paying my 
addresses to Diana, one of his handsome pointers. Noth- 
ing could equal the baron’s indignation at my presumption. 
“ Hollo, Nimrod,” he cried, (that was the name of his 
chief huntsman,) “ shut up this beggarly cur in a kennel, 
and feed him on bread and water.” Nimrod executed 
his orders so punctually, that I looked like a skeleton, 
when after an eight days castigation, the young masters 
humbly pleaded for my release. 


It took more than a month for me to recover my former 
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cheerfulness ; but the favor of his Excellency I could not 
recover; | had recklessly trifled it away forever, and I 
perceived too well that he retained me solely on account 
of his children. Their caresses compensated me for the 
alienation of their father, and I was beginning to bear his 
humors with stoical indifference, when I became a second 
time the martyr of my tender-heartedness. 

Upon a beautiful autumn morning I accompanied my 
young masters on a walk to a neighboring forest. A 
secret instinct carried me towards a bush, in which I dis- 
covered a living creature. The sight of it riveted all my 
senses, and I never ceased whining and barking until the 
little gentlemen, who had been whistling for me in vain, 
ran towards me with inquisitive impatience. They found 
in the bush a new born child, which was lying on a mean 
straw pillow, and with wailing cries bemoaning its exis- 
tence. The hearts of the boys, though rough, were not 
destitute of feeling. The eldest took the child in his 
arms and hastened, accompanied by his brother, in tri- 
umph with his booty to the castle. 

Their gracious parents were still sitting at the break- 
fast table, when the procession, of which I was not the 
hindmost, entered the family hall. Both the children re- 
lated what had befallen them with joyful enthusiasm, and 
the youngest did not fail to extol me as the originator of 
this fortunate discovery. He had not finished speaking, 
when his gracious papa threw his long pipe into the cor- 
ner with a smash, and roared out in a bellowing tone, 
‘ You little mischiefs, what have you been doing? Do 
you think then, that I will maintain all the foundlings in 
the country ? Have I not two to feed already, which 

were found on my estate? You should have let the brat 
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lie. And you, good for nothing beast,’ he continued, 
while he thundered at me with the look of a Cerberus, 
‘stay, I will reward you for playing the good Samaritan.’ 
Quick as lightning he seized his cane, and this moment 
would have been my last, if just as he raised it Nimrod 
had not opened the door, bringing in a hare. I perceived 
this lucky moment, and sped away like an arrow to the 
mark. 

I cleared hedges and ditches, and never looked about 
me until I found myself in a hollow road, from which 
could discern only the pinnacles of the castle-tower. 
Here I laid down by a brook and cooled my parched 
tougue with a drink of water. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and still more with deadly 
fear, | sank into a deep sleep, from which I was first 
alarmed at high noon by a travelling mechanic, who 
threw himself down by the brook to enjoy his scanty 
meal. He took a penny loaf and a piece of cheese from 
his pocket, and thereby excited my appetite. I seated 
myself on my hind-legs, and so humbly invited myself to 
be his guest, that without a moment’s hesitation he shared 
his cold collation with me. 

As every road was alike to me which favored my 
flight, I pressed myself on my benefactor as his travel- 
ling companion. For though geography had formed no 
part of my learned education, I could still clearly per- 
ceive that his line of march constantly removed me far- 
ther from the dreaded citadel of my tyrant. On the 
way, | improved every opportunity of pleasing the good 
fellow. The wind blew off his hat; I lifted it up from the 
ground and presented it to him so gracefully, that he 
immediately formed a financial speculation on my talents. 
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With this view, he pulled so long on the fastening of my 
collar, that he at length succeeded in freeing me from 
this aristocratic ornament. I testified to him my grati- 
tude by a summerset which Monsieur Lafleur himself 
would have applauded, and I could not cease from shak- 
ing myself and moving the joints of my neck, like a 
malefactor who is released from the pillory. My com- 
panion threw my collar into a ditch, though not before he 
had read the inscription and ascertained my name. 

We travelled on confidentially with one another about 
six days, when without any farther adventure we reached 
the city of Dresden. It was noon, the chimneys smoked, 
and from the kitchen window of a stately hotel such a 
relishing savor greeted us, that we both at the same mo- 
ment experienced a strong inclination to inspect more 
closely this laboratory of good living. 

We marched straight into the kitchen, where we found 
the host’s son, an active youth about eighteen years old, 
in the very act of taking an immense turkey off the spit. 
My companion without demur offered to sell me to the 
young man, and by way of puffing his merchandise, set 
me to practising some of the master-pieces which he had 
noticed in me on the way. The bargain was not yet 
concluded when the landlord entered the kitchen; my 
companion forgot to take off his hat to him; with the 
swiftness of a bird J darted forward and pulled the cover- 
ing from his head. This evidence of my polite manners 
decided my fate. The landlord gave a hard dollar for 
me, with a bit of cold meat into the bargain, and by way 
of welcome threw me the half stripped remains of a leg 
of mutton, which I found to be exceedingly relishing. 
In a few days I forgot the tribulation I had undergone, 
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and my curl-clad skin which had hung loose about me 
during my pilgrimage, began gradually to fill out. I put 
forth all my genius to win the favor of my new master, 
and in a few weeks became a general pet. 

A second time I suffered myself to be dazzled by my 
good fortune. Not satisfied with the perquisites of the 
kitchen and with the dainty fragments from the host’s 
table, I at length yielded to the dire temptation of pur- 
loining a splendid carp from the roast-meats. For some 
moments indeed I had struggled with this wild freak ; 
but at last it was impossible for me to resist my liquorish- 
ness, and I was caught in the full enjoyment of the for- 
bidden fruit, as my master detected me in the very act. 

With foaming rage he seized a roasting spit and flour- 
ished it over me so unmercifully, that had not his son 
hastened to my succor, my greediness must have been 
atoned for with my life. Inthe mean while, to the great 
delight of a cur who was kept chained in the court, I was 
driven forth to the inn-yard with scorn and disgrace, and 
the assembled servants received the strictest orders never 
under any pretext whatever to permit me again to cross 
the threshold. 

With heavy heart and drooping head, like a penitent 
sinner, I forsook a city where so many of my brethren 
had envied my happy lot, and determined to hide my 
shame in some solitary nook. Accident, or rather the 
unseen hand of justice, favored my purpose. It con- 
ducted me to the hut of a nailsmith in a miserable ham- 
let. He was sitting upon a bench with his wife devour- 
ing his evening meal ; as I came before him and without 
ceremony begged for a share of it, the smutty Cyclops 
said to his helpmate, ‘ Only see, Hannah, what a stout 
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poodle! As I am alive, he can replace for us our dead 
Spitz.’ ‘Thou art right,’ answered the wife, ‘ but he 
probably has a master.’ ‘ What of that ?’ rejoined Cas- 
par, ‘ we will keep him notwithstanding.” Upon this he 
offered me a piece of his barley bread as a bribe; the 
woman brought a string out of the room, and before I 
was aware I was tied to the work-bench. 

As soon as the man returned to his labor, he fastened 
me to a wheel, on which | had to go forward constantly 
and so blow the bellows. At first indeed I attempted to 
protest, but Master Caspar returned me a couple of such 
heavy blows with the handle of bis hammer, that J at 
once submitted to my calling, and by virtue of my natural 
docility, under the name of Moor,1 soon excelled my 
predecessor, the deceased Spitz. 1 now to all intents led 
the life of a galley-slave. From morning to evening I 
turned my wheel, and nothing but groats and barley 
bread was set before me to recruit my strength. In my 
hours of vacation, I was obliged to permit my master’s 
son, a boy of six years old, to ride on me, and if I re- 
vealed my discontent by a bark or a snap, I was reduced 
to obedience with the cudgel. 

For six weeks I endured this furnace of affliction ; but 
at last my patience was exhausted. On a Sunday, after 
the wedded pair had gone to church, having first shut me 
up in the room with my little tormentor, despair over- 
powered me. With my head I poked an opening through 
a window which looked.on the road, and rallied all the 
feeble remains of my strength for an escape from my 
house of correction. 

In the mean while, it would have been easy for my 
oppressor to have caught me could he have dreamed of 
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my flight. On my accursed wheel I had forgotten how 
to run, and it was not until after an hour that I recovered 
the free use of my limbs; they then conducted me in 
a sharp trot towards a farmyard, where my spectral form 
succeeded in procuring for me a dinner and shelter with 
the kind-hearted farmer. 

On the following morning, recruited with new energy, 
I was early on the road, because | was still fearful of 
being discovered by my pursuing master. I consequent- 
ly avoided the highway, and followed a footpath which at 
last conducted me to a village situated on a stream. 

At the entrance of it, 1 perceived a pretty young 
peasant woman kneeling by the side of the brook, and 
with a cheerful countenance washing some baby-clothes. 
A sweet little maiden, four or five years old, was sitting 
by her on the grass; she had a couple of roasted pota- 
toes in her apron, and one in her hand, which she was 
just putting to her mouth. I approached the child with 
the benevolent helpfulness of a loafer. But alarm at my 
appearance, and apprehension for her breakfast drew 
from her a loud shriek. The mother turned her head 
and read my friendly sentiments in my eyes. ‘* Do not 
be afraid, Lizzy,’ said she, ‘he will not hurt you; the 
poor animal is hungry, give him one of your potatoes.’ 
Lizzy obeyed and offered me one, which I took out of her 
little hand as politely as I possibly could, and ate by her 
side. 

The mother had now finished her washing, and hung 
the things ata little distance on a line which she fastened 
to two fruit trees. While she was thus employed, Lizzy 
wished to imitate her mother’s operations; she crawled 
nearer to the bank, and stooped over the water to wash 
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her pocket-handkerchief. The poor child’s head grew 
heavy, and she tumbled into the water without uttering a 
sound. I saw her fall, sprang in after her, and held her 
up above the water long enough to give time to the 
mother, who came running at the splash, to receive 
from me the precious treasure. She soon recovered on 
the maternal bosom, and the mother, as she prepared to 
carry her home, looked round after me and called ina 
a loving tone, ‘ Come with us, deear poodle, as long as | 
live you shall share my bread.’ 

There is a language which all animals understand. 
Minna spoke in this language. I was satisfied with my- 
self and followed her with joyful steps to her residence. 
While she was undressing her child, she related my 
achievement to her husband, and she did it with a 
warmth which the cold heart of the thresher could not 
resist; he cast on me a look of approbation and my 
adoption was agreed to. 

I lived a whole year with my kind-hearted peasant- 
woman; not indeed in superfluity, but in a happy medi- 
ocrity ; and if the Dresden flesh-pots did sometimes 
occur to my mind, I needed only to recollect my tread- 
mill in order to bless my destiny. ‘The grateful Minna 
often threw me a thigh-bone or askin of bacon which 
her spouse had destined to the watch-dog, and as Lizzy 
grew bigger she often reminded her of the obligation she 
owed to me. 

I hoped to have ended my days with these good souls ; 
but fate had otherwise determined. Minna died at her 
third confinement, and before six months expired the 
widower took to himself another helpmate, of whom the 
first sight permitted me to augur no good. She was a 
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tall, hollow-eyed personage, whose face proclaimed war 
on all the world, and whose heart knew no other passion 
than covetousness. Scarcely had she established a foot- 
hold in the house, when she omitted no opportunity to 
represent me to her husband as a lazy good-for-nothing. 
Every crumb that Lizzy gave me her eyes followed until 
it had reached my stomach, and she never failed to de- 
monstrate to the company at table, that every mouthful 
which I enjoyed was a depredation committed on the 
hens and doves; ali! and even on the equally useless 
cat. 

In accordance with this judgment, my fare was daily 
curtailed ; but my affection for Lizzy made me endure 
hunger without complaint, and when in company with 
the pious maiden I visited the grave of her mother, 
which she adorned almost every morning with flowers 
and tears, we always returned to the house invigorated 
and even cheerful. 

One day it occurred to the malicious step-mother to 
steal after us, and surprise us in our quiet offerings to the 
dead. Ina furious passion she tore the maiden away 
from the grave, and as I[ attempted to defend my friend, 
she attacked me with a thick rod which she carried un- 
der her apron, and gave me two such violent blows across 
the eyes, that I was obliged to leave her and crawl away 
under a grave-stone. ‘The stripes then fell on the poor 
child, whom she dragged away with her, and I heard the 
horrid woman rip out these words, “If that cursed dog 
had let you drown, it would have been no matter.” 

Nothing but the image of suffering innocence could 
have induced me to return to the peasant’s cottage ; this 
I did as soon as my pain had subsided, and I was again 
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able to open my eyes. But scarcely was I seen to 
glance across the threshold of the gate, when at asignal 
from that harpy, who was keeping watch at the window, 
I saw her husband and the two servants sallying forth 
with flails and dung-forks. Lizzy ran after her father 
with uplifted hands, but he was deaf to her entreaties ; 
I nodded a mournful farewell to the little angel, and sav- 
ed myself by means of the very stream from which | 
had rescued her.” L. 0. 
[To be continued. ] 











IT 18S LITTLE. 


FROM THOMAS N. TALFOURD’S ION. 


It is little : 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. ‘Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain’d by fever'd lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in kappiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourn’d, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again : 
And shed on the departing soul a sense, 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honor’d death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 
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THE SCHOOLMATE RIDICULED. 
(Concluded from last No.) 


“‘ A PATIENT wishes you, sir, in the study,” said 
Enoch, opening the door to find whether Dr. Appleton 
were at home; “* the messenger seems in great haste.” 
Without waiting for a moment’s farther explanation to 
his daughters, whose feelings were indeed most painful- 
ly aroused by the account he had given them, Dr. 
Appleton left the room to answer this new call on ‘his 
time ; and the sound of his voice in the entry, informing 
their mother that he should not return till very late, took 
from them all hope of knowing anything more of this 
painful subject till the next day. They sat in silence ; 
Mrs. Appleton grieved by her daughters’ folly ; and they 
recalling with bitterest regret the circumstances which 
had marked their intercourse with Lois. Awakened 
conscience brought back, with fearful distinctness, the 
scornful looks and sneering words they had heaped upon 
this gentle girl ; the jests which they had made upon her 
appearance, her dress, and her peculiar manner, (jests 
which had raised a laugh among those who in their hearts 
really despised them for doing so, even while they laugh- 
ed,) now rushed from what seemed the forgotten past, to 
rebuke and torment them. ‘The sweetness and patience 
with which she had borne their unkind remarks; her 
quiet perseverance in her duty amid all their attempts to 
tease her ; the blushes of diffidence and wounded feelings 
they had so often made to overspread the countenance of 
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the noble girl, who had had no cause to blush for her own 
faults; these all returned as accusing angels to convict 
them of heartless folly. They shrank from the series of 
painful remembrances, and yet could not escape from 
them. 

‘** How cruel we have been, sister,” exclaimed Catha- 
rine at last; “Cruel, Kate! yes, hateful! Mother, you 
must despise us both.” ‘* Despise you my daughters! Oh, 
no! most profound pity do I feel for you; for I am sure 
you have given yourselves food for bitter reflection.” 

** Bitter indeed! you say truly,” said Kate; ‘ as long 
as I live, I can never forget it. We shall have to pity 
each other, Susan ; and yet I am more to blame than you 
were, and ought to have known better than to encourage 
and assist my younger sister in doing what I knew to be 
wrong.” 

** Do not make any such excuse for me, Kate; I knew 
as well as you, that we were doing wrong: ah! how I 
wish I had felt then, how shamefully wrong it was, as | 
have since I first began to suspect who the patient might 
be, about whom father felt so much grieved.” 

*‘ Listen always, my daughters, to the ‘still small 
voice,’ in its first utterances of reproof; it is gentle then, 
winning you towards the right; it is the dear Father’s 
voice, calling you to himself; this hour’s suffering shows 
you what is the consequence of despising its warning.” 

** But how could we have done so, at all;” replied 
Susan, ‘‘ and how could we have continued so long to 
wound another’s feelings, who never injured us? Before 
father had quite finished, I felt that they must be some 
monsters he was speaking of, though all the while I knew 
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was ourselves ; why did we not appear so to ourselves, 
in the midst of our miserable jokes !” 

“It is the certain consequence of continued wrong- 
doing that we lose our quick perception of the right. But 
did you not sometimes feel ashamed of what you were 
doing ?”” , 

** Yes, indeed; often,” exclaimed both at once. 

“*Do you remember, Kate, that day you were reciting 
your lesson in the Latin reader to Eliza Rand; and 
through the whole recitation you mimicked Lois’s tones, 
so that all the class were ready to laugh except she, poor 
girl, and she could scarce keep the tears from her eyes? 
[ have not thought of it since ; but | remember how I piti- 
ed her then when I saw her troubled; and determined I 
would never do anything more to tease her; but when 
we went down stairs, to dress to go home, and I| found 
what a funny looking, great, flaring bonnet she put on! { 
asked her to let me walk home under her bonnet with 
her, as it was raining fast, and [ had no umbrella ; then, 
because the girls laughed at my pitiful joke, I went on 
making rude observations on the rest of her dress, and 
forgot my resolution.” 

* Oh yes! Susan: and above all, do you remember 
that time in the reading class when the difficult quotation 
from Milton was to be read by each; both of us had read 
it imperfectly, and when it came to her turn, we ”— 

‘“‘'That trembling voice, that blushing face are present 
to me now,” interrupted Susan, “as we (thinking our- 
selves very witty,) raised a laugh at her expense ; while 
she quietly, but with evident pain, went on doing what 
she was requested to do. I should think she would 
hate us.” 
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‘It is not in her nature to do that,” said Mrs. Appleton. 
“T almost wish it were, that our cruelty might not 
seem to us so utterly inexcusable,” replied Susan. 

Thus in the first moments of their amazement and self- 
reproach, did the sisters recal) various instances of their 
| unkindness and folly. 
| ‘** But we must do something for her, mother,” suggest- 
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ed Catharine ; “cannot Enoch go there with me this very 
| evening, that | may carry her some grapes or oranges 
which may cool her lips to-night ?” 

‘‘Yes, mother; and now that I know how to make 
isinglass jelly, | cun get up before light, and make a glass 
of it to carry to her as soon as it hardens,” added Susan. 

‘- You forget, my daughters, that the mere feverish 
imagination of your presence fills her with terror. We 
cannot tell how the reality of your approach might affect 
her in this delirious state ; you have carelessly and harshly 
swept the strings of this fine instrument, till it is all 
untuned, and answers to every touch with sad discords ; 
gentler and more skilful hands must repair the wrong, 
and restore the harmony, if it can be done.” 

‘if!’ exclaimed Catharine, in a tone which shewed 
how acutely she felt the doubt which her mother’s words 
implied ; and both the girls relapsed into a painful silence, 
trembling as they thought of their fancied presence in 
that sick-room. 

Long days and nights for many weeks, did Lois lie 
confined to her bed, often terrified by unreal visions, the 
sad fruit of previous mental suffering. Dr. Appleton 
attended her with all a father’s love and care: Mrs. 
Appleton too watched by her at night, gently soothed her 
pains and calmed her excitement, in her frequent visits ; 
till the bewildered mind regained its natural tone, and all 
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dark fancies disappeared. She never entered the sick- 
room without some little gift from Catharine or Susan ; 
their choicest plants lost every flower the very day they 
appeared in bloom on the stalk ; for the rose, or geranium, 
or heliotrope, must shed its fragrance on the pillow which 
they, alas! had planted with thorns ; as she became able 
to take food, some delicacy, prepared by their hands, or 
brought by them to her door, tempted her feeble appetite ; 
nameless, innumerable marks of interest proved to the 
invalid each day, that beyond the four walls where she 
had been so long a prisoner of disease, some hearts were 
beating wlth most kindly feelings towards her. As she 
became able to sit up and enjoy conversation, she began 
to question her good doctor about a visit from his daugh- 
ters, who had been so kind to her; expressing the liveliest 
interest in the expectation of seeing those who had thought 
so much of her comfort. Her heart always tender, and 
made still more so by the sufferings she had endured, 
yearned to express to them her gratitude for their contin- 
ued kindness, and to manifest to them the love which had 
gradually, in the train of delicate benefits, stolen into its 
pure depths. It was a sore trial for Dr. Appleton, and 
he feared the effects upon her weak frame, of such a dis- 
closure as the truth must be ; he therefore told her gently 
but firmly, that she must not yet ask to see any other 
friends than those who had been in daily attendance upon 
her; but, that when she was strong enough, he would 
bring his daughters to see her. She relied so entirely 
upon his affection and judgment, that she no longer pressed 
the subject; but waited patiently for the time he should 
judge fit. 

Thesisters knew of her anxiety to see them, themselves 
desiring, yet dreading the interview. How could they 
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appear before one they had so deeply injured! How 
could they tear aside the veil, which a few weeks of kind- 
ly service had spread around them? and show themselves 
to her as her former tormentors. 

But during these weeks of slow convalescence, Dr. 
Appleton had not neglected a correspondence with his 
old friend ; he had written him immediately on his first 
visit to Lois, and kept him constantly informed of her 
situation; no answer could be sent from the hand of 
her afflicted father ; but his words, in the writing of one 
of his younger children, shewed how deeply grateful 
he felt for this kindness towards his child from the 
friend of his boyhood, and responded most warmly to 
the expression of a friendship, which time and distance 
had only hidden, not quenched. Still farther; Dr. A., 
on receiving accurate information on the state of Mr. 
Evans’s eyes, felt convinced that he could do something 
for his relief; perhaps quite restore his sight. Detained 
by pressure of medical engagements, he could not leave 
the city for so long a journey ; but he wrote a most urgent 
request to his friend to come to Boston as soon as his 
affairs would permit, and try the effects of his skill. ‘The 
proposition was accepted: and arrangements made for 
him to undertake the journey in the beginning of spring, 
about two months from the time of which we speak. 

** See, doctor,” said Lois, as he entered her room one 
morning ; ‘‘ are not these baskets pretty ?” 

The Dr. examined the tasteful straw plaiting which 
formed the baskets, and expressed his admiration of the 
work. 

** She has taken great delight in working upon them 
whenever she has felt able, for this last fortnight ;” inter- 
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rupted Miss Locke; “and I have sometimes been afraid 
she would do too much for her strength.” 

**Oh no! Aunty, it has not tired me at all; I wasonly 
afraid I should not finish them in time for a New Year’s 
gift; for! do wish my two friends to know that I think 
of them when I cannot see them. Will you take them 
to your daughters tomorrow, doctor? As you have come 
so early to-day,I shall finish them before you come 
again, as I could not else have done. For think, how 
strange itis! WhenlI came to mark their names on the 
handles, I could not recollect, nor Aunt Jane either, that 
we had ever heard their names mentioned.” 

Dr. Appleton was now driven to the disclosure he had 
long meditated upon the means of making. ‘* My 
daughters” and *“ my friends” had from the beginning 
been the terms applied, the one by the obliged invalid, 
the other by the father, to the two girls; unintentionally 
on her part, but by him as a necessary silence in regard 
to their names. But now he felt it was time to disclose 
to her that those who, unseen, by delicate attentions, had 
done so much to wile away the wearisome hours of ill- 
ness, had been the chief cause of that lingering fever, 
the teazing schoolmates, whose imagined presence had 
darkened and filled with dread the first weeks of suffering. 

‘If I tell you my daughters’ names, perhaps it will 
make them seem very unlovely to you, and quite put an 
end to all your grateful feelings to them,” said he. 

‘‘ Ah! I know you, doctor! You are trying to make 
fun of me; perhaps you will tell me they are called 
Jerusha or Jezebel, or some other ugly name ; but I shall 
not believe that.” 

‘¢ But what if I should tell fyou that they are” he 
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hesitated a little, a father’s pity contending with other 
feelings, when Lois interrupted him with, 

**Oh! I have pictured them to myself a hundred times, 
as I lay thinking on the bed, with nothing else to do, till 
I imagine I have seen them as many times. They have 
the mildest eyes, the sweetest smile, the most kindly 
protecting look, as if they would let no harm come to 
me. Let me guess what names to give to so friendly 
faces. Are they Rose and Emily ?” 

“Ne.” 

* Are they Hester and Mary then?” 

** No; you will never guess; the names will be a 
painful sound to you.” 

* What can he mean?” thought Lois, looking inquisi- 
tively into the face of her friend. 

“What were the names, my love, of the girls who 
treated you so cruelly at school ?” 

** Catharine and Susan Appleton,” answered she, with 
a painful effort, and an evident surprise on uttering their 
names ; as if she had never before observed that those 
unkind girls had the same surname with the dear friend, 
who had inspired her with deep respect and love by 
his devoted care of her through her long illness. 

*“While I blush to say those are my daughters, let me 
also say that no words or deeds of theirs can ever express 
their deep repentance for conduct so cruel.” 

The baskets had fallen upon the floor unnoticed, and Lois 
sat gazing in his face with the bewildered expression of 
one awaking from a dream into some unexpected scene ; 
she could not utter a word ; but clasped both of her pale 
hands before her face, while big tear-drops trickled fast 
between her thin fingers. 
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The good Dr. silently departed, leaving the kind aunt 
to soothe his young patient. 

When he made his visit the next morning she wel- 
comed him with a smiling face and “* Happy New Year” ; 
shewed him the baskets with the names, Catharine and 
Susan, prettily wrought upon the straw, and said, 

‘** These are the names of your daughters, and hence 
my friends ; the past shall be all forgotten, except their 
kindness to me.” 

** My noble girl!’ exclaimed Dr. A., ‘this forgetful- 
ness will be easier to you in your generous spirit, than to 
them in their bitter regret.” 

“Ask them” said she, “‘ never to mention it to me; 
let us meet as new friends, not old acquaintances.” 

The visit was made the next day ; with what throbbings 
of heart we, who are in the secret of the scene, can 
imagine ; but never from that time till the end of their 
friendly intercourse, which only closed when death parted 
them, was the subject alluded to between them. Long 
years after, when Catharine heard one of her own 
daughters ridiculing and mimicking a schoolmate, she 
told her, with such solemnity as the painful remembrance 
inspired, this story of her school-days ; with good effect, 
it is to be hoped. 

When Dr. Appleton considered Lois able to bear the 
ride, he removed her and Miss Locke to his house ; where 
every attention which kindness could prompt was paid to 
her ; and she was made most happy by the prospect of 
soon seeing her father. In the spring he arrived, and 
was welcomed in the same hospitable home. 

The expected operation being performed upon his 
eyes, proved perfectly successful. But how could the 
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Dr. part with his dear George Evans! How could Su- 
san and Catherine let Lois go to her far home! 

It was finally concluded that the old friendship of the 
fathers, the strong attachment of the daughters need no 
longer fear this separation. Mr. Evans obtained, by the 
aid of his friend, such business in Boston as was more 
advantageous to him than to return to the west; and be- 
fore long he, established with all his children in a dwell- 
ing near their friends, helped the Dr. in relating the 
many stories of their Stockbridge home and farmer-life. 

H. E. &. 


ANECDOTE. 


Not many years ago a gentleman lately from Scot- 
land, called on Mr. H., at his seat near Wilmington, Del- 
aware, from whom he had some letters, While walking 
in his garden abounding in excellent fruit, the latter ob- 
served, that, show him what he would, his guest insisted 
he had seen muckle better in Scotland. Determined 
however to surprise him, he privately ordered his servant 
to tie some gourds on a pear tree, whilst they were at 
dinner. When the cloth was removed, ‘“ Now, sir,” 
said Mr. H., “I think I can show you something you 
never saw in Scotland,” and taking him to the tree, he 
asked the astonished Scotchman what he thought of those 
pears. ‘In truth sar,” quoth he, “ they are verra fine 
piers indeed; but I think I have seen full as large in the 
Duke of Argyle’s gardens, though I must e’en confess 
that they had not quite sic lang nacks.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HYACINTH AND VIOLA. 
(Continued from last No.) 


FAITH. 


Let love reign in this heart of mine, 
And then will faith’s full glory shine. 


Crear and bright and brisk and joyous rose the morn- 
ing; thousands of birds were singing as if they had just 
found out that they could sing, and were overjoyed to 
discover what a fine thing it was. Breezes blowing 
fresh, waves dashing in full freedom on the shore ; myr- 
aids of flowers were opening, buds and blossoms and 
green leaves danced together in the light of morning, 
and the goats leaped upon the rocks, and insects buzzed 
everywhere. ‘ O look up: look up, Viola!” said Hya- 
cinth, as the birds in the branches over his head awoke 
him, “there is a great fire gleaming red through the 
trees!” Viola opened her eyes and beheld the red 
gleam ; up the children started and ran out from among 
the bushes, and soon were standing in an open place, in 
full view of the eastern sky, and there, as though blaz- 
ing out of the ocean, was “ the burning heart of heaven” 
—the fire of fires,—the open eyes of the young day, 
pouring out light and love, over the awakening earth, 
—clouds of ruddy gold floated around, like curling locks 
clustered round the brilliant orb, like the mane of the 
roused lion over his fiery eye,—the sea repeated the 
glory, and every wave sung, as it leaped up to catch its 
share of the brilliance. ‘ Now,” said Viola, after they 
had watched the sun till they could see the entire orb 
above the waters, “let us seek our breakfast; can we 
find the bee’s nest do you think ?” 
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** [do not remember just where it was,” said Hyacinth, 
“‘ but we shall find it I dare say, because there is nothing 
else for us to eat, but honey.” 

“How do you know,” said Viola, “there may be 
other things here. I will tell you what I dreamed of. 
I dreamed we were ina boat, and there came a very 
high wind and overturned the boat, and! thought we 
were drowning, and | cried out, and said, Oh, what can 
save us now, and then I| heard something within my 
heart say ‘ fear not, and I saw, just above my head, 
high up in the sky, a little white cloud, only a speck, and 
then it had the shape of a dove, and it flew right down 
to us, and then it seemed to be an angel, and looked in 
my face with a look of love such as mother used to 
have, and told me that the Lord could save us even then, 
and when the angel said so I believed it, and prayed to 
be saved, and all at once, the sea in which we were 
drowning became a meadow full of blue flowers, so full 
that it looked like a blue sea, in which we were wading 
up to our waists.” 

* Oh, beautiful,” said Hyacinth; ‘* and the Lord could 
change the sea into a meadow of flowers for us if we 
had full faith, could he not?” ‘ Yes indeed,” said Viola, 
who had run off a little way,‘ Yes indeed,” echoed a 
large rock, near which she stood. ‘Only hear!” said 
Hyacinth, “‘ the rock repeats that it is true.” ‘ Whata 
nice echo,” said Viola. ‘ But I did not tell you all my 
dream. I said to the angel, that 1 wished I could always 
have faith, and asked how I could, and the angel said, 
‘The moonlight is made out of sunshine.’ I said I did 
not understand, and then the angel said, ‘ Whence com- 
eth the sun’s light ?’ and I said, from the sun’s heat; then 
the angel said, ‘ Whence is the light of a lamp?’ I said 
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from the oil within the lamp; and the angel said ‘ Let 
your life be warm, fill your heart with oil and the lamp 
of faith shall burn bright, and the waves shall not over- 
whelm thee;’ then I saw that the centre of all the 
flowers was of a glowing red, while towards their edges 
they were still blue, and the angel cried out, ‘Oh! the 
burning love of their hearts!’ Then the flowers all 
became lamps, and the calyx part held the oil, and the sta- 
mens and pistils were the wicks, and the petals were the 
flames ; and the angel said, ‘ Faith feeds on love and so 
lives ;’ then all at once a great desire to do good came into 
my heart, and there was a sheep lying dotvn by my side, 
and I was lying down too, resting my cheek on its soft 
wool, and when I began to think about doing good, some 
pretty birds fluttered in the air and sung, and then there 
was a sunbeam in the sky above my head, which was an 
entire circle, and the angel said it was the shape of 
Love, and it glowed with the colors of faith.” ‘* Oh how 
beautiful!” exclaimed Hyacinth, “how beautiful !” 
shouted the echo. ‘ Now I will tell you what I dreamed 
about,”’ said he ; ‘a little insect. I thought I was lying 
down by the side of a pond, amongst the lilies of the 
valley that grew wild all around it, and in one bell of the 
lily close beside me and breathing on my cheek, was 
one of those beautiful little bright green bees. Whata 
splendid palace you have! said I. Is not that your heay- 
en? I should think I was in heaven, if I were in such 
a splendid place, how beautifully must the light pour in 
around you through your transparent walls; and the 
incense that is breathing there, and the feast of honey 
that is ever spread before you. ‘This is one of my 
many beautiful mansions,’ said the bee, ‘ but my heaven 
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is every where, for my heaven is the delight I feel in 
doing that for which I was made, that for which I am 
best fitted. [am happy all the time, whether I work in 
the dark cell, or in this incense breathing temple ; every 
flower is a temple for me, and my worship is to do what 
I was created to do, in the tiny bell of the lily, or in 
that grand and noble edifice the blue Fleur de Lys, or 
in the white one with its dome of pearl, or the tulip with 
ruby-red, or golden walls, or any of my flower-mansions 
with pictured ceilings, tall columns and winding aisles.’ 
Then I heard a voice in my heart saying: he is in 
heaven always, because he is doing the will of his Crea- 
tor always. Close by me among the lilies, I saw some- 
thing, a little bright green thing, half beneath and half 
above the mould; ‘ What is it?’ said I: something 
answered, ‘Sunrise ;> then a plant that grew near, 
whispered, ‘It is a child of mine that was buried last 
year, and now is the moment of its resurrectior, it is 
entering its heaven, it is springing into the light of day, 
to live a life of use; this is its second birth. Then 
it was no longer there, but I saw a hard, brown thing, 
with a bright and moving thing appearing from within it; 
what is that I cried, and the answer again was ‘ Sunrise,’ 
and the little bright thing grew brighter and larger, and 
at length the golden butterfly fluttered high up in the 
blue air. I saw on the ground a cold, dark looking 
stone ; | turned away from what was unbeautiful to my 
eye and watched the little shinning bee, working so ear- 
nestly among the flowers, but happening to turn my 
head again, O, Viola! a diamond had been born from 
the cold, dark stone, and burst forth in its brightness, like 
a melody from silence: the voice again cried ‘ Sunrise !" 
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and this sunrise, said the little bee, glows in the human 
soul when it begins to love to do the will of God.” 

** But come, Viola, we forget our breakfast.” They 
soon found the bee’s nest, and Hyacinth broke off another 
large piece of honeycomb; having eaten what they 
wished, they drank again from the clear spring of the 
rock, and then they wandered about to see what else 
they might find to eat; soon they came to a piece of 
swampy ground ; there, down in the wet they saw some 
vines which had red berries on them. ‘* What are those 
beautiful great red berries ?” said Viola; “ are they good 
to eat do you think?” ‘J will find out if I can,” said 
Hyacinth, and he took off his stockings and shoes, and 
waded into the swamp. ‘ Ah, they are cranberries,” 
said he ; and he plucked some and put them into his 
pocket, and when he returned he gave Viola half of 
.them. The cranberries tasted very refreshing after the 
sweet honey ; but still it was not agreeable to eat a great 
many of such sour berries. 

** Now,” said Hyacinth, ‘let us go to the beach to 
look for some kind of shell-fish that might be fit to eat,” 
as they could scarcely take enough of the sweet honey 
to satisfy their hunger. ‘The shore was strewed with 
beautiful shells, and Hyacinth filled his pockets and 
Viola her apron full. It was not long before they ob- 
served a tree near the water on the ends of whose 
branches were hanging some pretty shells, which prob- 
ably at high tide were beneath the water, but now the 
tide was quite low, and Hyacinth easily reached them, 
and took down several, but when he found they had 
shell-fish inthem he did not take any more, especially as 
there were enough other shells on the shore, which had 
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no living creatures in them ; and picking up all the pret- 
tiest shells they could find, they returned to the shade of 
the trees, and sought out a bed of soft moss to lay the 
shells they had gathered on; ‘Let us make a garden 
here,” said Viola, the violets growing in the moss shall 
be the flower beds, and we can get sand from the shore 
and make little paths, and take the shells to border them 
with.” 

**O, yes! how pleasant,” said Hyacinth. So they 
took some of the large shells, and went to the beach, and 
filled them with sand, and set to work, and laid out their 
little garden. ‘I have not quite shells enough,” said 
Hyacinth, “to finish my path; if I had only three 
more I should have just enough.” ‘ Oh well!’ said 
Viola, ** now I can do a little thing for you: I can give 
you three of my shells,—you have done something for 
me three times since we have been here, and I have done 
nothing for you. Iam very glad that I can do one little 
thing for you.” 

‘** What three things have I done,” said Hyacinth. 

* Oh, you got the honeycomb twice for me, which I 
could not have done very well, and you got the cranber- 
ries for me, which I am sure I could not have done.” 

** Oh so I have !” cried Hyacinth, smiling with delight ; 
‘“* { thought we should not have to live all for ourselves.” 
‘‘Do you think,” said Viola, “ that we shall stay here 
always.” 

** Yes, Viola, now that we are here in this pleasant 
place, it will hardly be worth while to be floating again 
in the boat at sea.” At that moment the flapping of 
large wings was heard near by, the children ran out in 
the direction the sound seemed to come from, and found 
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selves in an open spot, where some goats had been 
feeding ; they were now scampering away, in a great 
fright, for a large eagle had stooped among the herd, and 
was at that moment rising with a young kid in his talons. 
On beholding the children, the eagle dropped his prey 
and soaring upwards was soon out of sight. The 
goats had also hastened away and the little kid lay disa- 
bled on the ground ; its mother, though terrified, stood not 
many yards distant, looking, as if in doubt whether to 
return and guard her darling, or to seek her own safety 
in flight. The children stood still, watching her, and 
fearing to approach the little one too suddenly, though 
they wished much to ascertain how much it was hurt. 
It was not long before the mother’s love prevailed over 
her fears, and she approached her young one, though it 
lay very near where the children stood. It was rather a 
barren spot where the kid lay, with rocks all around, and 


the grass was short, and there were no trees or bushes to © 


yield it shade. ‘It will be a pity to let it lie here,” said 
Hyacinth. ‘Could you not go and take it up,” said 
Viola, ** and lay it down in the shade on some soft grass 
or moss?” But Hyacinth was afraid of alarming the 
mother, by attempting to take her young; “ besides,” 
said Viola, “she might run at you and hurt you. Let 
us try in some way to make them less afraid of us, for 
they must suffer if we do not help them ; how pleasant 
it would be for us, if we could teach them to know us, 
then we could have them to play with, and could get 
milk to drink from the mother.” 

‘“ Oh! so we could, but what shall we do to make 
them like us; let us offer the old one some leaves that 
she would like to eat, and get some water for her in the 
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dipper that we found inthe boat.’? And they went among 
the trees and bushes and gathered various kinds of 
leaves, and approached the goat very gently, dropping 
the leaves on the ground, and then seated themselves on 
the grass at a little distance while the goat came timidly 
up and nibbled them, looking up every now and then at 
the children and then turning to her little one, as though 
she mistrusted their good intentions. ‘* Let us wait 
awhile till she seems to be thirsty,” said ITyacinth, ** and 
then go and get her some water; she will be more likely 
to come near and take it, if she is very thirsty you 
know.” So they waited till about noon, and then went 
and filled the dipper with water from the spring in the 
rock, and brought it and set it down by the little kid and 
went away. It was not long before the children had the 
satisfaction to see the goat approach, though timidly, and 
put her nose into the dipper and take a good draught. 
The children continued near the spot the greater part of 
the day, because they wished to accustom the animals to 
their presence ; and when they were tired of sitting still, 
they went and amused themselves at the echoing rock, 
singing, shouting and laughing, that the rock might do 
the same. In this rock they found a large cave, from 
the entrance of which could be seen a fine view of the 
sea, and of the western sky, for the rock was not far 
from the shore on the western side of the island. The 
top of the rock was in some places covered with earth, 
so that the herbage and grass could grow there, and even 
some small trees. Just above the entrance of the cave, 
and stretching their boughs over the top of the rock, 
stood two pine trees, apparently growing out of one root 
and beneath them at the edge of the rock, grew a cle- 
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matis vine, and hung down in luxuriance over the en- 
trance of the cave. The children went into the cave, 
and sat down near the entrance and said they would sing 
a hymn together. It was a beautiful hour, and all 
around was beautiful, and the children themselves were 
beautiful, and their voices were soft and clear. There 
was a lovely melting together of twilight and moonlight, 
the sunset glow had mellowed away into a soft rosy hue 
which lingered to meet the mellow though bright moon- 
beams. Like brother and sister they met and kissed ; 
the warm blush of twilight and the delicate coolness of the 
moonlight, interweaving themselves one within the other, 
each breathing its beauty into each, till they were seen 
as one loveliness. The vine that hung over the entrance 
of the cave, swung faintly to and fro, and the measured 
breathings of the scarcely moving sea came faintly to 
the ear, and this with the pleasant notes of a few birds, 
that chose to lengthen out their song beyond the rest, 
seemed rather to accord with, than to interrupt the eve- 
ning hymn that the children were singing, as they sat 
together, half in the shadow, and half in the mellow light. 
By the time they had sung two or three hymns, the 
moonlight was streaming into the cave, and the shadow 
of the swinging vines moved across their faces, the twi- 
light had passed into clear moonlight, as half dreaming 
and dim thoughts floating in the mind ripen into dreams. 
It was time to leave the damp cave, and the children 
went and laid themselves down on their bed of leaves. 
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KINDNESS. 


Ah, pleasantly we spend the day 
{In doing what kind things we may. 


** Oh! how hig the sun is up,” cried Viola when she 
awoke. ‘ Brother, look there, what is that pretty thing 
down on the grass among the leaves! it looks like a piece 
of rainbow.” 

** Where, sister ?” 

** Out there, in that little sunny spot.” 

**O yes, I see how pretty it is! I know what it is. 
There is a thick spider’s web spread upon the grass, and 
it is covered with drops of dew, the sun shining on it, 
makes a little piece of a rainbow, [ suppose there isa 
little spider under there, but he does not know what a 
pretty awning there is spread over him. “ Those rain- 
bow colors make me think of something I dreamed about. 
I saw on the ground a rainbow such as you dreamed you 
saw last night, in the sky; a circular one you know; 
it was very brilliant, and [ thought 1 heard small sounds 
coming from it, I went nearer to it and found it was not 
a rainbow; but a circle of flowers so arranged according 
to their colors as to look at a distance like a rainbow, and 
what usually we smell as odors in flowers, was heard as 
music, and those flowers which had spicy breaths took 
the lower tones, and those of sweet breaths the higher. 
And presently they were no longer flowers, but singing 
birds flying around ina circle; and as they flew round 
and round, they ever moved up higher and higher, and 
the circle became smaller and smaller, and the notes of 
the birds grew fainter, though more and more shrill, and 
seemed ever to melt more and more into each other, till 
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at length I only heard one shrill and small sound, and 
then all I saw was one bright silent star fixed up in the 
sky, and it seemed now to be evening.” 

**Come,” said Hyacinth, now let us arise and go and 
find our breakfast.” “Let us first give the goat her 
breakfast,” said Viola. ‘* Ah yes!’ cried Hyacinth, “I 
thank you, Viola, for thinking of it.” And they gathered 
fresh leaves and offered them to the goat, who was quite 
hungry and ventured to approach very near the children. 
It was quite a pleasant amusement to go and gather dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves for the goat, and as fast as the 
water became warm in the sun to fill the dipper again 
from the cool, fresh spring ; and the goat seemed to grow 
every hour less fearful of them, and more willing that 
they should approach the little one, which was still 
scarcely able to raise itself from the ground. 

Towards sunset a dark cloud began to arise in the 
west. ** How grand it looks,” said Hyacinth, “ does it not 
look like a great dark rock rising up out of the sea, Vio- 
la?” Oh! yes, like a ledge of rocks.” ‘ Presently,” 
said Hyacinth, ‘*] suppose we shall see it spread longer 
and longer, and then lift itself up from the sea and move 
along through the sky and hang directly over our heads.” 
‘| hope not,” said Viola, * for it will rain, I suppose, and 
the goat and kid will get wet.” ‘* We must take up the 
kid and carry it into the cave, and the mother will fol- 
low,” said Hyacinth. ‘See! it looks blacker and 
blacker, and spreads more and more, and I hear the 
thunder rumbling along through it. It seems now like a 
great sea monster, growling as it rises. A thunder storm 
iscoming. Hark! the thunder rolls more and more 


heavily. Let us go and get some leaves to make a bed 
for the kid.” 
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The cloud had now spread itself like a dark veil over 
the face of the sun, and by the time that the children 
had gathered the leaves and put them into the cave and 
laid the kid upon them, large drops of rain began to pat- 
ter down, and the lightning flashed from the cloud, and 
the thunder rolled like the bass of a great organ. 

The mother followed her little one into the cave, and 
so the children and their two dumb companions were 
snugly sheltered in the cave together, and the children 
stood near the entrance to see the rain pour down and the 
lightning flash. ‘I love to see the refreshing rain,” said 
Hyacinch, ‘for the earth was quite dry, the sun has 
been so hot.” 

“The lightning strikes sometimes, does it not?” said 
Viola. ‘ Oh yes!” said Hyacinth, * it kills.” 

“It might strike one of us, or the kid, or the goat, 
might it not?” 

“Yes, it may if the Lord permits it to.” ‘ Perhaps 
He will permit it to,” said Viola. 

** Perhaps so,” said Hyacinth, ‘* but we cannot tell, for 
we do not know at all when it is the right time for us to 
leave this world,—but see, Viola, the blue sky is peeping 
out from between the dividing clouds; the thunder seems 
to lay far behind the lightning, and the drops come down 
slowly. ‘The rain will soon be over.” 

In a few moments the cloud had passed over and hung 
in the eastern horizon, and the sun, now near its setting, 
burst forth in full, and as it seemed, increased splendor, 
as though not only the earth, but the bright orb itself 
had received new lustre and beauty from the refreshing 
shower. A. A. G. 


(To be continued.) 
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